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Blanca de los Rfos de Lamparez m shows that at 
least circumstantial evidence is not lacking. The 
writer does not make use of La Tia in presenting 
the testimony, confining the argument to the fol- 
lowing. 1) The documents 21 negatively show in 
Cervantes' life three and a half unrecorded years 
(June, 1581-December, 1584), completely blank 
save for one appearance in Madrid in 1583, not at 
all conflicting with the term-times at Salamanca. 
2) In the Gonzalez-Navarrete correspondence, 22 
the then professor of rhetoric assures Navarrete 
that he had seen Cervantes' name set down in the 
University register for a two years' course in phil- 
osophy. 3) The style and contents of La Galatea 
(1583) strongly suggest its production in an aca- 
demic atmosphere. 4) Cervantes never mentions 
the University of Alcala, although his first youth 
was spent near it; every mention he makes of 
students and student-life is exclusively Salaman- 
can. 5) In the University's records, of or about 
the time in question, occur student-names which 
figure unmodified in Cervantes. 6) The relations 
between Bobadilla and Cervantes probably began 
at Salamanca, as a study of the former's Ninfas y 
Pastores de Henares, and the estrangement conse- 
quent to its appearance, seem to show. 

But the point of special interest is this : Late 
in 1581, after an election to a certain professor- 
ship at Salamanca, appeared some lame verses by 
the disappointed candidate, satirizing his success- 
ful rival. This satire was included by Porras in 
his Archivo de Poesias. Four lines of it occur 
in the preliminary verses to the Quixote, and one 
line in the Persiles. In view of these facts many 
questions arise. How came it that some verses 
occasioned by a strictly Salamancan quarrel were 
so familiar to Cervantes that he could aptly quote 
them twenty years later? Did he witness the 
professorial election, follow up the faculty row, 
and memorize or copy the satire ? And then did 
he, on one of his numerous trips to Seville, carry 
a copy of the verses with him, along with other 
manuscript, including mayhap La Tia f And did 
he there give them to the industrious Porras ; or 
did he lose them or leave them behind on his 
departure ? At any rate both the bad verses and 
the picaresque story came into Porras' hands, and 
one he placed in the Archivo de Poesias, while the 
other he inserted in his gift to Nino, beside two 
of the Novelas Ejemplares. 
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SPANISH GRAMMAR. 

A Spanish Grammar, by E. C. Hills and J. D. 
M. Foed. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, 1904. 
ix-292 pp. 

The aim of the authors is set forth in the open- 
ing sentence of the Preface : "to present to Eng- 
lish-speaking students the more important facts of 
pronunciation, inflection and syntax in a clear 
and adequate way." The first twenty pages are 
devoted to general matters relating to Pronuncia- 
tion, Orthography, Accentuation, etc. The letters 
are discussed on scientific phonetic principles with 
ample illustrations. The Castilian sounds are, of 
course, presented as the standard, but the authors 
also give an account of the deviations from this 
standard in the different parts of the Spanish- 
speaking world. The chapter on Accentuation 
deserves special mention because of its brief, but 
exhaustive presentation. 

In the Preface the authors also state, that this 
grammar was prepared ' ' with a view to facilitat- 
ing the early reading of Spanish texts." Quite 
properly, therefore, the Verb is taken up in the 
very first lesson. The Present Indicative of all 
three conjugations is presented. The advantages 
of this method are obvious. The student is trained 
from the very beginning to exercise his faculty of 
discrimination by the handling of a variety of 
forms, and the authors are enabled to offer sensible 
and varied sentences from the very start. The 
radical-changing verbs make their appearance in 
lesson in, — a departure from the usual mode of 
presentation that cannot be too highly commended. 
The student thus learns at once, that such verbs 
as temblar or dormir, because they obey a funda- 
mental sound-law of Spanish, are not irregular. 

The verbs tener and haber are introduced in the 
same lesson (iv), and their use is set forth con- 
cisely, but exhaustively, for all practical purposes. 
Ser and estar are also treated in one lesson (vi), 
as well as the Imperfect and Preterit tenses (vin). 
Such treatment is bound to develop the student's 
faculties of reasoning and discrimination. If each 
of these topics were presented in a separate lesson, 
the student might be tempted to use quite mechan- 
ically that particular verb or form which happens 
to be the subject-matter of that lesson. 

In the lesson on the Comparison of Adjectives 
(xv) one point is particularly well brought out, 
viz. : that the principle of superlative formation is 
the addition of the definite article to the compara- 
tive (whether the comparative is formed by mds 
or not). This at once explains why irregular 
comparatives (e. g. mejor, peor) when preceded 
by the article not only are real superlatives, but 
have practically driven out such forms as Optimo, 
p'mmo. In fact, the authors do not even mention 
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these forms. We also regard it as a distinct merit 
that the purely arbitrary distinction between Rela- 
tive and Absolute superlative has been abandoned. 
In § 74 (d) we read : "When there is no real 
comparison most is usually expressed by muy or the 
suffix irimo." This simple statement presents the 
case in full. 

The treatment of the Personal Pronouns (les- 
sons xvm, xix, xxi, xxii ) is extremely lucid. 
In § 102 the se which serves as a substitute for le, 
lei is explained on historical grounds ; and the 
following paragraph, illustrating the redundant 
use of the personal pronoun, may be pointed out 
as a model of clear presentation. We only regret 
that the authors have not given a full synopsis of 
pronominal declension in tabular form. 

In lesson xxin the Future subjunctive is intro- 
duced. The authors very happily call it "Hypo- 
thetical subjunctive, ' ' — a name that at once char- 
acterizes the function of the mood. But in view 
of the fact that this mood has practically disap- 
peared in modern Spanish, we believe that too 
much space has been devoted to its discussion. It 
was hardly necessary to give in full the conjuga- 
tion of ten verbs. What is said in § 114 is really 
all that is needed. Bat the method adopted in 
§§ 115, 116 for illustrating the various forms of 
conditional sentences is above criticism. Instead 
of lengthy explanations ten representative sentences 
are given, each illustrating a special type. 

Augmentatives and Diminutives are very prop- 
erly reserved for the last lesson (xxxiv). The 
intelligent use of these words presupposes not only 
a natural feeling for language (Spraehgefuhl), but 
also a considerable familiarity with the Spanish 
idiom. Not until the student has acquired the 
ability of handling ordinary words with a full 
consciousness of their precise value is it advisable 
to allow, much less expect, him to use words which 
often make demands upon the power of subtle 
discrimination. 

A great number of idiomatic expressions is pre- 
sented in various lessons. All of these idioms 
have evidently been chosen from the standpoint of 
practicability. We call attention to the felicitous 
English rendition of these phrases. 

A practical test of the exercises in the class- 
room has convinced us of their excellence and emi- 
nent practicability. Both English and Spanish 
sentences are thoroughly idiomatic. The extreme 
care with which these sentences must have been 
prepared becomes evident from the fact, that we 
have not met a sentence which involves a point 
not previously explained. Every practical teacher 
knows that an author sometimes unconsciously 
inserts a sentence that will puzzle the student, 
because it anticipates something explained later 
on, or even presents a special difficulty — not pres- 
ent in the consciousness of the author — which it 



would be better to avoid altogether at that par- 
ticular stage. In avoiding such sentences the 
authors of the present book have been especially 
fortunate. 

Quite original is the presentation of the Verb. 
Instead of scattering the subject-matter through 
the various lessons, — a proceeding that not only 
interferes with ready reference, but also renders it 
difficult for the student to grasp the subject as a 
whole — the authors have devoted the second part 
of their book to a compact and succinct treatment 
of the Verb, uninterrupted by exercises or any 
extraneous matter. But this second part is not 
intended to be studied as a whole after the student 
has completed the thirty-four lessons into which 
the first part of the book is divided. In each 
lesson of the first part certain paragraphs of Part 
II are indicated for study ; and in this manner 
the entire subject-matter of the verb has been 
judiciously distributed among the various lessons. 

The Spanish Verb is considered under five 
headings : 1. The regular verb. 2. The verb 
with inceptive endings. 3. The radical-changing 
verb. 4. The uir-verb. 5. The irregular verb, 
under which are included the seven defective verbs. 
This classification reduces the total number of 
really irregular verbs to thirty, as against the 
usual formidable list of some eight hundred, of 
which about one-half are primitive and the other 
half derivative verbs. The advantages of this 
new classification are self-evident. Already at 
the beginning of this review we have expressed 
our concurrence in the view of the authors, that 
radical-changing verbs, because they obey a gen- 
eral sound-law of the language, cannot be regarded 
as irregular. The very slight deviation of incep- 
tive and wr- verbs from absolute regularity is also 
explained by the operation of a general principle. 

Before proceeding to give a list of the necessary 
orthographic changes required in certain verbs, 
the authors state the underlying principle with 
emphasis and clearness: "It is an inviolable 
rule of Spanish conjugation that the consonantal 
sound occurring at the end of the infinitive stem 
shall be preserved throughout the verb." To 
apply this principle in practice requires nothing 
more than a knowledge of Spanish pronunciation. 

From the above classification it becomes evident 
that only those verbs are regarded as really ir- 
regular — and with this view we agree entirely — 
that form their preterit from a different stem than 
the fundamental stem of the infinitive 4 viz. : 
querer, quise ; ser, Jul ; tetter, tuve, etc. 

The inflection of each irregular verb is given in 
full. But the authors are not satisfied with a mere 
enumeration of the forms. A comparison with 
the Latin forms, added in small type, furnishes 
most valuable aid to the student, and at the same 
time cannot fail to impress him with the fact that 
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even irregularities are not the result of chance or 
caprice, but of language laws. This part of the 
book gives evidence of sound judgment and rare 
discretion, both as to the things said and those 
left unsaid. 

It seems to us that in a grammar based upon 
scientific principles, it might not have been amiss 
to have added a short chapter discussing some of 
the principal sound-laws of the Spanish language 
and their practical application to the study of cog- 
nates. We believe that nothing aids the student 
so much in the acquisition of an extensive vocabu- 
lary. Even a student having no knowledge of 
Latin can make use of the Latin element in his 
mother-tongue. Let us look at the following list 
of words taken at random : hijo, son ; mejor, 
better ; ano, year ; senor, mister ; pueblo, people ; 
abogado, lawyer ; creer, believe ; llamar, call ; 
llorar, weep. For the average student there is 
nothing else to do but to commit these words to 
memory mechanically. But after a little help has 
been given, the student will develop the habit of 
looking for related words, and remember this list 
somewhat as follows : hijo (filial) ; mejor (ame- 
liorate) ; dno (annual) ; senor (senior) ; pueblo 
(populous) ; abogado (advocate) ; creer (credi- 
ble) ; llamar (ex-clam-ation) ; llorar (de-plore). 
This habit of study once developed not only re- 
duces mere memory work to a minimum, and thus 
saves much time and irksome work in learning 
Spanish, but also aids the student very materially 
in his study of English by developing his sense for 
the subtler distinctions of meaning of the words of 
his mother-tongue. 

After a detailed and critical examination of the 
book, we do not hesitate to pronounce the present 
grammar a work of singular merit. The explana- 
tions are concise, clear and absolutely accurate, 
besides being illustrated with numerous examples. 
The sentences for translation are well graded, sen- 
sible, natural and abundant in quantity. They 
furnish the student with a practical working vo- 
cabulary of some 2,000 words and some 200 
important idiomatic phrases. The book, more- 
over, derives a special value from the feet that its 
usefulness does not end after the primary object 
of mastering the elements of the Spanish language 
has been attained. Because the authors have ex- 
plained fundamental principles, and not detached 
facts, they have succeeded in bringing into a small 
compass not only all the inflections, but also the 
essentials of syntactical construction ; so that the 
book is fully adequate to the demands made upon 
a reference grammar by the advanced student. A 
full index enables the student to find any desired 
information without loss of time. 

The typographical excellence of the book is 
attested by the fact, that a most careful reading 
has disclosed only two insignificant errors, viz. : 



a misplaced accent in § 169 (d), Lion instead of 
Ledn; and in § 202 (e) the word autoreillo, 
which should have been inserted under (6). 

If any proof were needed that in an elementary 
text-book scholarship and practicability do not 
necessarily interfere with one another, this present 
grammar furnishes conclusive proof. The whole 
subject matter is presented on a sound philological 
basis, and the individual points are set forth with 
clearness. By the aid of judicious comparison 
with Latin forms, the authors cannot fail to im- 
press the attentive student with the fact, that 
Grammar is not a dry collection of arbitrary forms 
and rules, but a rational presentation of the phe- 
nomena of language ; and that language is not 
made by grammarians, but is a spontaneous 
growth and development in accordance with cer- 
tain fundamental principles of the human mind. 
If a student is repelled by the difliculty and dry- 
ness of Grammar, we believe that the fault 
lies almost invariably with the teacher or text- 
book, in as much as these fail to bring to the 
students' consciousness the universal and immu- 
table principles underlying all language. When 
once the rational basis of Grammar is discovered, 
even the less gifted student becomes interested. 
That Hills' and Ford's Spanish Grammar tends 
to arouse this kind of interest we consider not the 
least of the merits of this excellent book. 

Alfred Eemy. 
Commercial High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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